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Memorabilia. 


[Ss the instalment of the ‘ Carnets’ of M. 
Ludovic Halévy, which appears in the 
second January Itevue des Mondes, 
occurs the following story: 

8 octobre.—Alexandre Dumas me disait hier: 

—Une bonne bibliotheque ne doit contenir 
que trois ouvrages, tout est dans ces trois 
ouvrages qui sont: to L’Evangile, morale 
religieuse ; 20 les Fables de La Fontaine, morale 
oe: 30 le dictionnaire Larousse, dates et 
aits. 

There is also a story of O’Connor, in 1882 
“Je bien fin et bien spirituel secrétaire de 
Yambassade d’Angleterre & Paris.’’ O’Con- 
nor and Halévy had been dining in 
company, and after dinner the talk fell upon 
Mme Gauthereau, known as ‘‘la_ beauté 
républicaine.’’ O’Connor boasted that he 
had discovered her and gone about praising 
her beauty (‘‘c’est la plus jolie téte de 
Paris’) both to men and women. “* You 
said that sort of thing to women?” cried 
Halévy.—‘‘ Oh, yes !’’ replied O’Connor, ‘‘ one 
can say that to a woman, provided she does 
not know the person spoken of. Women are 
only jealous of women whom they know, and 
whom they may come up against in life. As 
for the others, they don’t care; the world 
is so big.’ 


|S a recent brochure of Mr. C, L’Estrange 

Ewen which he has just sent us—it is 
entitled ‘Are the British ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons ”’ 
or Celts”’--we noticed some interesting re- 
marks on “‘ the steady invasion of Irishmen ”’ 
into England, of whom since the thirteenth 
century an immense number have settled 
among us. ‘‘ The census returns for 1861,” 

tr. Ewen tells us, ‘‘show that out of a 
Population of 20 millions there were then in 
England upwards of 800,000 native-born 
Irishmen ; and they are yet coming in at the 


rate of 2,000 per month.’’ He also cites Bed- 
doe as noticing persons of Gaelic aspect to be 
common in the Mendips and on Exmoor and 
as remarking that ‘‘ we know of no Irish emi- 
gration into Mendip during the historical 
period ’’; and then goes on to say that “‘ by 
lists of aliens of the fifteenth century it can 
be demonstrated that one of the three coun- 
ties most favoured by Irishmen was Wilt- 
shire,’’ of which the border runs but a few 
miles from the Mendip Hills. Similar is the 
ease of Northampton, a county which re- 
ceived many Irish, and borders on Leicester, 
where traces of a dark race have been noted. 
And further there is a tract of country round 
Brandon in Norfolk which, with neighbour- 
ing heaths and marshes, is a centre for Celtic 
names. 


At elxvii. 127 we noticed with pleasure a lec- 

ture delivered to the British Academy in 
1934 by Professor C. J. Sisson entitled ‘ The 
Mythical Sorrows of Shakespeare.’ We hoped 
we saw here the beginning of the break-up of 
some hard-cased and old, but hollow, ideas 
about Shakespeare and changes in his view 
of life from one decade to another. Now, in 
the Shakespeare Lecture of the Aca- 
demy for 1937 (‘The Jacobean Shakes- 
peare and Measure for Measure’) enlarged 
for publication, which we have just re- 
aieek from the Oxford University Press, 
we see Professor R. W. Chambers turn from 
his pre-occupation with our older literature 
to expand as well as drive closer home Pro- 
fessor Sisson’s attack. The first division of 
the lecture deals with the contrasts between 
Elizabethan and Jacobean England. The 
author genially reduces the probability that 
the disaster of Essex had a deep and sinister 
effect on Shakespeare’s mind, and _ recalls 
much evidence to show that, by England at 
the time of his accession, James was welcomed 
as bringing in change for the better; in par- 
ticular, a royal house with heirs (and a 
Prince and Princess among them, whom the 
country could love and admire), and union 
with Scotland. The second division is 
a re-examination of ‘Measure for Mea- 
sure’ in considerable detail. The general 
outcome of this is to establish first, that 
Shakespeare has everywhere softened and 
humanised the harsh old story that he was 
dramatising; and secondly, that ‘ Measure 
for Measure,’ rightly interpreted, is a study 
or demonstration of forgiveness—of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation exercised in the face 
of peculiarly glaring evil mostly through the 
force and beauty of the character of Isabel. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE COINAGE OF ST. HELENA, 


T is curious that on so few occasions 
during its long history such a small island 

as St. Helena should have had a coinage and 
currency of its own. For coins of the 
eighteenth century belonging to the European 
nations trading with the East, the Island is 
almost an unworked mine; the reason being 
that nearly every ship of the East India Com- 
pany returning from China, India or the 
Cape, was compelled to call, when the pas- 
sengers got rid of the mixture of coins and cur- 


Fig. 1. 


rency they had accumulated during their 
travels. 

This influx of foreign coinage, together 
with the local difficulty of remitting money 
to London to pay for imports, led to acute 
currency and exchange problems; at one time 
there were no less than seventeen foreign coins 
current, whilst during Napoleon’s captivity 
the shortage of cash was so acute that the 
Governor and his principal subordinates had 
to refrain from drawing their emoluments.1! 
Even to-day British and South African cur- 
rency is legal tender, but it was only in com- 
paratively modern times that this very desir- 
able end was achieved. A schedule of the 
** Rates of Coins Current ’’ in 1832 is repro- 
duced as an appendix. 


1Separate letter from the Governor and 
Council to the Court of Directors, 8 Nov., 1819. 


The Island was recaptured and re-granted 
to the East India Company in 1673, and in 
1684 ‘‘ several chests of Japan copper bars” 
were sent out to be used in the place of a 
copper coinage. These were to be weighed 
and stamped and ‘‘ exposed to sale” to pass 
as money.2 Four years later the experiment 
was found to be meeting with some ‘“‘ obstruc. 
tion,’’ when the harassed Governor and Coun- 
cil were compelled to proclaim that in all cash 
transactions, half the bargain was to be com- 
pleted in copper bars and half in any cash 
current. Unfortunately no specimens of 
these copper bars have been discovered locally, 
and it is much to be hoped, should any be in 
the possession of numismatists, that at least 
one may be returned to its Island home. 

The shortage of copper continued to bh 
acute, and in 1715 further efforts were made, 


Fig. la. 


when the Governor and Council requisitioned 
for farthings, remarking that every farthing 
should pass for a halfpenny and halfpennies 
for pennies, ‘‘ as in some places in the West 
Indies.’’4 Nothing came of this indent, how- 
ever, because included with it was such 3 
gigantic list of other requirements that the 
Court of Directors wrote back ‘‘ that they 
were shocked at the very sight of it.’ 
Two years later the most interesting of all 
the St. Helena currencies was introdu 
when the Company sent out bank notes for 
local use. An individual by name Williams 


2 Consultations of the Governor and Council, 
Monday, 8 Sept., 1684. Book 2, p. 93. 


3 Ibid,, Saturday, 6 Jan., 1688. Book 3, p. 2 
4 Ibid., Book 12, p. 127 . 
5 Ibid. 
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seems to have brought a parcel to the Govern- 
ment and to have received a bill of exchange 
on London for them. This so pleased the 
Directors that they wrote a special letter of 
commendation to the Governor about it; but 
five years later, in 1722, they were writing 
an expostulatory despatch to complain that 
they had sent ng hundreds of pounds value 
in Printed Notes like Bank Notes, half crowns, 
erowns, twenty shillings and forty shillings to 
be dated, signed, sealed, and delivered out by 
the Governor and Council. Let there be no rest 
to your endeavours to make them current. If 
people complain tell them that it is our orders 
and censure them as they deserve by a moderate 
time for disturbing the public peace.6 

The Public Records do not disclose the 
form of censure adopted nor is there any 
entry as to the subsequent fate of these most 
interesting St, Helena relics. None, as far 


as the writer is aware, has come to light. 

The next issue of copper coins-was in 1784, 
when the Company sent out a quantity to 
pass as halfpennies “‘ marked with the Com- 
pany’s mark.’’? The population at this 
period was showing a jatoatial increase, 
and a new complication arose in 1790 when 
the famous Saul Solomon, who acquired much 
notoriety in the Captivity, first set up busi- 
ness. He conducted a general store and 
boarding-house, where the minimum charge 
for travellers was 30s. per diem, so the short- 
age of copper coin must have been a serious 
handicap to him. Together with his part- 


ners, Dickson—Mrs. Dickson was Madame 
Bertrand’s maternity nurse—and Taylor, he 
imported a halfpenny coinage of his own. 
This lasted for many years before it came to 
official notice when, as it had not been intro- 
duced with formal approval, orders were 
issued for its withdrawal; the coins were also 
under weight, but far superior to the local 
oe already in circulation. £147 
worth of the Solomon, Dickson, and Taylor 
halfpennies (70,560) were issued, but to-day 
they are a rarity and difficult to obtain.8 A 
specimen of one of these coins is illustrated. 
(Figs. 1 and 1a). 

In 1819 Napoleon’s captivity raised acute 
monetary difficulties, when, as a result of the 
Governor and Council’s representations, the 
Company despatched £1,000 worth of special 
St. Helena halfpennies, which arrived in the 


Fig. 2a. - 


Princess of Wales in October, 1821.9 A speci- 
men of one of these coins is also illustrated, 
but the dumping of approximately 10,000 
halfpennies to each square mile of the Island 
has made them comparatively common, and 
collectors should have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing some. (Figs. 2 and 2a). 

A reference to the medals of St. Helena is, 
perhaps, not out of place in a paper describ- 
ing its coins. There have, of course, been 
issues of medals in commemoration of events 
in the Island; Munden, for instance, received 
one in gold from the Company, valued at 


SLetter from the Court of Directors, 21 Mar., 
28, and 14 Feb., 1722. Letter Book, 


TConsultations of the Governor and Council, 
k 67. 4 Feb., 1784. 


8 Ibid., Book 115, 30 Jan., 1815, and letter of 
Governor and Council to the Court of Directors, 
28 Apr., 1815 


9 (1) Op. cit. and letter from Court of Direc- 
tors, 27 June, 1821 
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£20, for his services in recapturing it,!° whilst 
the Prince de Joinville made a distribution 
of souvenir medals to those who had assisted 
in exhuming Napoleon’s remains for the 
second funeral in Paris. But, as far as can 
be traced, the only medal issued by the Gov- 
ernment of St. Helena was that granted to 
deserving slaves in 1802. The Governor of 
the period, Robert Patton, was much con- 
cerned at the lack of any moral encouragement 
to the slaves, and hit upon the idea of re- 
wards and medals as an inducement to good 
behaviour. Medals so awarded were to be 
marked ‘‘ Honest Faithful Diligent Sober,” 
and if the description was won in three suc- 
cessive years, the slave was not, as might 
have been expected, to receive his freedom, but 
only to ‘‘ have his merits completely estab- 
lished.’’!2_ Only one specimen of these medals, 
in the possession of the descendants of the 
family to whom it was awarded, has been 
found locally. Patton was an amiable and 
elderly Governor who laboured hard for the 
Island. He is known best as the inventor of 
the famous telegraph system which at one 


Fig. 3. 


10 Court Minutes of the East India Company, 
and Ottewill, Oxford. Vol. 1674-1676, 
» p. 3. 


11A narrative of the Exhumation of the 
anne of Napoleon. W. Janisch, St. Helena, 


12 Consultations of the Governor and Council, 
Dec. 17, 1822, Book 99. 


time covered the heights of St. Helena; but 
inscriptions seems to have been his hobby, as 
one of the window-panes of the present front. 
door of Government House bears the name of 
his daughter, scratched with a diamond, 
“Jessy Patton.’? She married John Pater. 
son, captain of the ship Montrose, and it is 
pleasant to reflect that the name of the bride 
is still preserved on the door of the house 
she left in 1807.15 She and her sister are 
also commemorated by ‘‘ Sisters’ Walk,” ice., 
the walk above the Castle Garden in James- 
town. 
Currency of St, Helena, 

The following are the Rates of Coins current 
at St. Helena, fixed by the Governor and 
Council, 23 May, 1830. 

Corns, 


8. 
Bengal Mohurs (having the star) ... 112 0 
Bombay and all other Mohurs ... ... 190 
Napoleon and Louis d’ore............ 15 0 
Porto Novo Pagodas ... ... ... ... 5 4 


Corns. 


a. 

Ducatoons “ concordia res parva 
8 Guilder Pieces ... ... aso 46 


Fig. 3a, 


13 St. Helena Gazette, 1807. 
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a = 


or 


~ peers, ig and South as cipal poem, and, like his other work, reveals 

ne of Pomial Plone (English coined) ... 2 3 | his quick delight in the work of other poets. 
weve es (having the Star) ..... 2 It consists chiefly of description of 1 
ater- Sicca Rupees (having the Star) ... ... 0 consists chiefly of description of natura 
it is Bombay and other Rupees ... ... ... 110 | sounds and sights, most sensitively perceived, 
of the period—in all of which distinct origin- 


No alteration has been made in the value 
of British coins; they, therefore, remain as 
fixed by the Legislature. Sovereigns, how- 
ever, from the circumstance of St. Helena 
being so great a resort of homeward-bound 
shipping, generally command a_ premium. 
(Taken from the ‘St, Helena Calendar and 
Directory’ for the year 1832). 


G. C. 
St. Helena. 


DAVID GRAY. 


()8 Jan, 29, 1838, was born David Gray, the 
weaver’s son, of Merkland, Kirkintil- 
loch, who, it may be, but for his early death 
from consumption, would have come to be one 
of the better-known Scottish poets. As it is, 
he is chiefly a figure of great pathos, height- 
ened by the love and the great hopes of parents 
and friends which were shattered by his end. 
He had the good fortune to make one special 
friend of like mind, but of sturdier make than 
himself, Robert Buchanan, whose biographi- 
cal essay is David’s chief monument. It re- 
lates the boy’s upbringing, the strenuous 
search for learning, the hopes of his mother 
that he might become a minister, and the 
choice of poetry and eager hopes of fame. The 
family were poor. When, in the spring of 
1860, David and Buchanan at length betook 
themselves to London, David, alone there for 
the first night, spent it in the open in Hyde 
ark, to save his slender stock of cash; it 
has been supposed that then he contracted the 
disease which killed him some eighteen months 
later. There was no lack of kindness and 
support in his endeavours or in his distresses. 
uchanan shared his room with him. Monck- 
ton Milnes Ficus him work, and when ill- 
ness declared itself, procured assistance to take 
him to mild climates and admit him to hos- 
pitals. But the invalid chafed at the gloom 
of paatals, and the tragic figures there, 
Was still bent on achieving something of his 
hopes and aims as poet, and became des- 

tately homesick for Merkland. Thither at 
ast he returned, and there in December, 1861, 
he died. ‘ The Luggie’—the stream that 
flowed near his father’s cottage—is his prin- 


ality can be felt beneath the outward play 
upon it of poetic influences. He had a curi- 
ously vivid feeling for snow—its many modes 
of beauty and its wealth of symbolic sug- 
gestion. 


H. F. 


GABRIEL PLATTES : 
A XVII-CENTURY WRITER ON 
AGRICULTURE. 


(jABRIEL PLATTES was a romantic figure 

by the manner of his death. He descends 
to us as a member of the hereditary gang of 
Grub Street hacks, whose work was often of 
fine quality—some of them produced also 
amazing quantity—but who did not succeed 
in obtaining a competent livelihood as a re- 
compense for the industrious outpourings of 
their genius, 

The first edition of his book, ‘ A Discovery 
of Infinite Treasure, hidden since the World’s 
Beginning,’ in the British Museum, has a 
note evidently inserted by the hand of an 
early owner: 


The Author of this book died of mere want 
in the year 1644 at London. Mr. Hartlib has 
many of his best papers and notes which are 
worth getting, for Mr. Samuel Hartlib told 
me he was a rare man for feats of husbandry, 
chimistry etc. 

This note has been elaborated by later 
writers so that Plattes’ death becomes even 
more pitiful: it reads like the passing of the 
white-haired boy of some sentimental romance, 
but its melancholy is the more poignant for 
that. 

Walter Harte! says: 

As great a genius as this writer was, the 
public allowed him to drop down dead in Lon- 
don streets with hunger only; nor had he a 
shirt upon his back when he died. He be- 
queathed his papers to Samuel Hartlib. 


Harte goes on to say that a friend of Hartlib 
spoke even more eulogistically of Plattes: 


Certainly that man had as excellent a genius 
in agriculture as any that ever lived in this 


1 ‘ Essays on Husbandry and Lucerne.’ 


1764. 
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nation before him and was the most faithful 
seeker of his ungrateful country’s good... 
am struck with amazement that such a man 
should be suffered to fall down dead in the 
streets for want of food... 
Both these passages are cited by Weston,? but 
the twin growth of a more accurate knowledge 
and a greater scepticism make Donaldson 
remark that ‘‘ He was an ingenious and very 
adventurous writer and did not deal much in 
practical facts.’’ When Donaldson wrote 
these words, Loudon had already repeated the 
—. but says truly that Hartlib seems to 
ave published but few of the papers be- 
queathed to him. McDonald§ adds nothing to 
our knowledge. 

But although he died in such circumstances, 
Plattes tells us himself bravely, and perhaps 
untruly, that he did not want for money: his 
work was done for the benefit of the nation.® 
His predecessors, he says in another place, 
“‘though generously descended, lived well 
upon a small Farme; and by their industry, 
maintained, and educated their children, in 
manner not much inferior to the sons of the 
best Knights and Gentlemen in the Countrey.”’ 
There is evidence, however, that his death was 
an example to other ingenious men, that he 
received relief from Samuel Hartlib, who em- 
ployed him in compilations, and from some 
few others and that he was recognised by his 
contemporaries as a man of great merit. 

The list of Plattes’ extant works is not long, 
but several books he is said to have written 
seem to have disappeared, while one has prob- 
ably been wrongly attributed to him. 

he most important of the vanished works, 
judging by its title, is, the ‘ Treatise of Hus- 
bandry,’ stated by McDonald® to have been 
published in 1638 in London. This book is 
not included in Lord Ernle’s bibliography,? 
and my own failure to discover a copy in the 
British Museum catalogue is confirmed by 
Donaldson,!° who says he could not trace it 
there. The writer of the notice in the 
‘D.N.B.’, however, says that it ‘‘ throws 
much light on the state of agriculture and the 


2 ‘Tracts on Practical Agriculture.’ 1773. 

3 * Agricultural Biography.’ 1854. 

4 *An Encyclopaedia of Agriculture.’ 1825. 

5 * Agricultural Writers.’ 1908. 

6 Ep. ded. to ‘ The Discovery’ “ not neccesi- 
tated to make begging letters, though not 
possessed of any great estate.” 

7 Letter in ‘ Hartlib’s Legacie.’ 1651. p. 127. 

8 op. cit. 

9‘ English Farming, Past and Present.’ 1912. 
10 op. cit. 


relations of landlord and tenant during the 
17th century.’’ Thorold Rogers says “ Plattes 
wrote an essay on English husbandry in 
1638,’’1 but his citations plainly show that it 
was the ‘ Discovery ’ he was working with. 

Similarly the ‘Recreatio Agriculturae,’ 
1640, seems to have vanished, as has the 
‘Observations and Improvements in Hus. 
bandry’ accompanied with twenty experi- 
ments imparted to Samuel Hartlib, 1653.2 
‘The Countryman’s Recreation, or three 
books of Planting, Graffing and Gardening,’ 
1654, has also been attributed to Plattes, but, 
in my opinion, erroneously.15 

The books which have survived to us are the 
‘Discovery of Infinite Treasure: A Discovery 
of Subteranneal Treasure viz, of all manner 
of Mines, etc. from the gold to the coal,’ 1639, 
and ‘The Profitable Intelligencer , . . con- 
taining many rare secrets and experiments, 
. . . With an introductory letter to Samuel 
Hartlib,’ 1644. The last is an eight-page ad- 
vertisement of a larger book Plattes had 
planned which was to have been entitled 
‘The Treasure House of Nature unlocked, and 
set wide open to the world.’ Plattes himself 
speaks of it as ‘‘ this penny book,’’ although 
it makes cursory mention of many things said 
in the ‘ Discovery.’ 

The ‘ Discovery of Subterraneal Treasury,’ 
as its title indicates, deals with mines and 
need not detain us here. 

‘A Discovery of Infinite Treasure’ is the 
work of a man, who by the light of his time 
was far-seeing. Ideas that he does little more 
than hint at, perhaps because they were 
nebulous in his own mind, became the urgent 
questions of the day a century or more after 
his death. 

So far his fame has mainly rested upon his 
two inventions or engines for setting corn. 
This was the ‘ invention ” which struck hard 
upon the observation of his later readers, but 
it is not the only evidence of his foresight. 
Apparently there were farmers in the Vale of 
Belvoir, ‘‘ where the best and purest Wheate 
in Europe usually groweth,’” who practised 
spade husbandry and setting corn with the 
setting-board, described some forty years 
before Plattes wrote by Ed. Maxey and by Sir 


11 ‘History of Agriculture and Prices.’ Vol. 

v. p. 55.‘ dix Centuries of Work and Wages. 
p. 455. 
12 G. E. Fussell. ‘ English Printed Books on 
Agriculture.’ iii. 1626-1650. Bookman’s Journal. 
xiv. (1926). 55 p. 29. 

13 ibid. 
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Hugh Plat,!4 and they found it a tedious and 
expensive business, but sufficiently profitable 
to repay the additional cost of this laborious 
cultivation and sowing. 

Plattes set himself out to design an imple- 
ment to reduce the labour of the operation, 
and he claims to have achieved his purpose, 
but there is nothing to show that he ever con- 
structed one of his machines. Hartlib indeed 
says that Plattes offered a hundred to one in- 
crease, Which is strangely contradictory to the 
modest claims found in ‘ A Discovery,’ and 
adds ‘‘ neither can I recommend M, Gab. 
Plattes Setting Instrument, for 1 know there 
are many difficulties in it, which he himselfe 
could never wade through.’’!5 Plattes him- 
self asks that no man should ‘‘ lay an asper- 
sion on this worke , , . before it be duly 
tried ’’ and ‘‘ would have every one to try a 
few perches of ground, first... .’’ This seems 
to be the real scientific spirit, not that of a 
man who would offer tremendous rewards, and 
he himself in another connection warns peo- 
ple not to expect so great increase from the 
adoption of his advice ‘‘ as some have Monte- 
banklike reported of it.’’ His pardonable 
enthusiasm for his own invention and his own 
scheme, however, does lead him to make the 
statement that ‘‘ the Wheat which will sow 
one acre the Common way, will get ten acres 
this way, and notwithstanding you will have 
a farre greater crop.’? Walter Blith thinks 
the book ‘‘ is very ingenuous ’’ and in address- 
ing the industrious reader of his own book 
(‘The English Improver Improved,’ 1652) 
adds “couldst thou but fathome his corn- 
setting Engine, and cleare it to thine own 
and others apprehensions, it would be of ex- 
cellent use without question: ,. .”’ 

Blith believed in corn-setting and says in 
the course of a criticism of ‘ New Inventions 
for the Improving Lands,’ 1646, a book which 
has vanished, that the writer’s 


Seed-Barrow .. . might be of some good use, 
because certainely setting Corne, could it be 
done with speed, and at a certaine depth, and 
well covered, would be worth discovering, but 
of this I have as little hope, and as low 
_ as of his other aforesaid Instru- 


Plattes’ instructions for making his ‘‘ En- 
ne’ would puzzle a modern engineer, and 
probably did not attempt to make one him- 


4 ‘A New Instruction of Plowing and Setting 
Corne.’ 1601. ‘'The newe and admirable Arte 
of Setting of Corne.’ 1601. 


5 ‘Legacie.’ 1651. p. 8. 


self. Moreover, Worlidge!® gives a drawing 
of a drill, which proved unworkable, and Tull 
was the first man to construct a practical 
machine,!’ while the question of the advan- 
tage of drilling seed instead of broadcasting it 
was disputed throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 18 

But it is not alone on the question of drill- 
ing that Plattes was prophetic. In practical 
agriculture he was able to suggest methods of 
manuring, which have stood the test of time, 
and his theories of soil chemistry limited as 
they were, and disguised under a strange 
nomenclature, are not without the germs of 
truth. For instance, he recommends the use 
of lime for eradicating moss, which has 
appeared in rundown pastures. That remedy 
is still in use although superphosphate is re- 
commended today. And Plattes is very 
emphatic upon the necessity for conserving 
manure, a subject which is still being written 
upon by the agricultural writers of England, 
Germany and Italy; knowledge has increased 
and new methods are being formulated, while 
today we are confronted with problems that 
Plattes could never have envisaged, but his 
theories of soil amelioration formed the basis 
of a great deal of reclamation undertaken by 
the ‘‘ Improvers ’’ of the eighteenth century. 
The theories were not, of course, an original 
contribution by Plattes, but they needed stat- 
ing continuously for a hundred years after his 
death before they were really extensively 
practised, and he did good work in stating 
them again, 

Tenant right compensation is also modern, 
but Plattes saw its necessity as well as the 
necessity for security of tenure as an essential 
precedent to industry and improvement by 
an occupying farmer. He believes that the 
tenant would be ‘‘ stirred up to trie experi- 
ments” if there were a contract between the 
parties whereby a just share of the value of 
the improvements should fall to each, and 
that the result of such a policy would be the 
discovery of ‘‘ many fat veines of marle, 
chalke, limestone and other earth, which now 
lie hidden and doe no good at all.’’ He also 
believes in trees, and that security of tenure 
would lead to an increase in their number, so 
that the country would be self-support- 


ing in timber and not have to rely 
upon importation, which was an_ even 
16 Systema Agriculturae. 1686. 

17 ¢. 1730. 


18 T. H. Marshall, ‘Jethro Tull and the 
“ New Husbandry ” of the 18th century.’ Econ. 
Hist. Rev. ii (1929) p. 41 ff. 
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more dangerous policy in those days of 
wooden vessels than it proved in the late 
‘* unpleasantness.”’ 

Plattes returns to the question of compen- 
sation for unexhausted improvements again, 
when discussing manuring, but demands much 
too large a rate: he very justly observes, how- 
ever, that ‘‘ men would labour cherefully, as 
for their posteritie, if they were sure that 
another should not reape where they have 
sowed.’’ The very bane of husbandry in his 
time is, he thinks, ‘‘ the uncertaintie of their 
termes ’’: exactly the same complaint was dis- 
cussed in a market town hotel in my own hear- 
ing within the last twelve months. 

Even in Plattes’ day the question of inclo- 
sure was not new: it had been a practice for 
centuries and the good and ill consequences 
had been argued back and forth by the pro- 
tagonists, 

Plattes wants the common pastures and 
wastes inclosed, and the land laid to the far- 
mers’ houses for the excellent reason that no 
one else had ever had any benefit from them. 
The gentlemen’s cattle were too large to thrive 
on such poor pasture and the poor man’s 
beast was crowded off where there was no 
stint: moreover, the poor had but few cattle 
to put upon them. But inclosure must be 
carried out by common consent or it would 
never be done. How wrong he was in this 
idea the eighteenth century showed. If it 
were done, however, it would benefit every- 
one, the landlords by increased rent, the 
farmer by increased produce—he reckoned one 
acre inclosed equal to four of common—the 
clergy by increased tithes, and the poor by 
increased work. Not all these benefits fol- 
lowed immediately upon inclosure, as we now 
know, but it was reasonable to suppose, in 
anticipation of the event, that they would. 
Plattes also made a_ proviso, which was 
neglected during the major portion of the 
inclosing period, that in every parish inclosed 
some land should be set aside for the cot- 
tagers so that they might keep a cow or main- 
tain their families, because they are the best 
servants to the commonwealth without whom 
in those days of hand labour none of the 
work could be done, 

Politically speaking, Plattes’ views, as well 
as his ideas mn farming, were sound and 
in many ways in advance of the practice of his 
day: but, as is so often the case, it is not 
the obvious things he says that are the most 
important. Twice in his book we catch a 
glimpse of a theory that was largely to exer- 
cise men’s minds over a hundred years after 
his death. At the end of chapt. vii. he says 


that ‘‘ the riches this way gotten [i.e., by the 
improvement of farming methods] are more 
durable than other riches,’’ and in chapt. xi,, 
where he supports the machine-breakers of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
by his arguments, he also hints vaguely that 
the increment of living organisms is the true 
gain of wealth, even as the Physiocrats s 
plainly said at a much later date. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that his desire 
to make the country self-supporting in timber 
was dictated by his belief in the Mercantilist 
theory. 

These theories are, however, as incidental 
to his desire to see the husbandry of the nation 
grow more productive, as are his interlarding 
of Biblical teachings, and his remarks about 
local practices, which enable us to measure 
some degree of their antiquity. 

The use of sea sand as manure in Devon- 
shire was a common practice. When it was 
instituted we do not know, but it was before 
Plattes, and his remark upon it only tells us 
that it was continued in his day. The later 
topographers and reporters to the old Board 
of Agriculture, however, all make mention of 
it as a practice worthy of note. 

Again it was apparently customary in his 
time for soil to be dug at Hampton Court, 
being sold for a shilling a load and carted 
three or four miles to land presumably above 
the level of the Thames floods to be used as a 
profitable manure, 

Such information is valuable: it throws a 
ray of light upon contemporary methods in 
a particular district, and one is inclined to 
wonder why all the good things offered in the 
growing number of farm treatises of the seven- 
teenth century were not more speedily devel- 
oped than they were. Perhaps the promises 
were too good to be true: perhaps the natural 
inertia of the agricultural community could 
not be moved until circumstances changed and 
the demand upon them grew so much heavier 
that the reward of increased prices stimu 
lated them, but, whatever the reason, many 
of the books written in the seventeenth cen- 
tury contain suggestions not worked out till 
the eighteenth, and not generally adopted 
until the nineteenth. Plattes’ is one of these. 

G. E, Fussett. 


ON BUTCHERS AND BUTCHERY. 


(NE of the arguments against vivisection 

is that the practitioners of that dolorous 
trade—let us never call it an art !—are liable 
to become callous through the continual inflie- 
tion of pain. When Cymbeline’s queen 
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excused her interest in poisons by pretending 
experiments on living creatures for the dis- 
covery of antidotes, her physician replied: 
“ Your Highness shall from this practice but 
make hard your heart.”” The slaughtering of 
animals for food entails no such long-drawn 
torture; and the thing is necessary. ‘‘ Pigs 
must be killed,’? as Arabella remarked in a 
grisly scene of ‘ Jude the Obscure.’ Yet it is 
offensive, and we do not like to linger on it; 
unless we are out for a sensation, like the 
parson we once heard whose Christmas ser- 
mon was mainly a lurid description of the 
slaughterhouses of London. Before butchers 
became purveyors of meat and nothing else, 
there was a strong general conviction of their 
inhumanity. Sir Thomas More would not 
only have all slaughtering done outside his 
model city, but prohibited the free citizens 
from taking any part in it, ‘‘ through the use 
whereof they think clemency, the gentlest 
affection of our nature, by little and little 
to decay and perish.’? And nearly three 
hundred years later Thomas Holcroft noted in 
his diary “that the habit of putting animals 
to death probably injures that class of men 
{butchers] whose office it is, and that they 
communicate the injury in part to society.” 
Gay imagined the injury to extend even to 
the brutes : 

Curs’d dog, the Bull replied, no more 

I wonder at thy thirst of gore, 

For thou (beneath a butcher train’d, 

Whose hands with cruelty are stain’d, 

His daily murders in thy view) 

Must, like thy tutor, blood pursue. 

_ The most striking illustration of this pre- 
judice is the widely alleged but quite mythi- 
cal exclusion of butchers from juries in 
matters of life and death. Fuller and Butler 
and Dryden refer to this exclusion casually 
and without question as to its propriety. 
Hazlitt thinks it is a prejudice merely: ‘‘ if 
they have the destructive organ in an unusual 
degree of expansion, they vent their san- 
guinary inclinations on the brute creation.” 
This sort of Aristotelian catharsis theory is 
very kindly, and the passage continues: 
“ And besides, they look too jolly, rosy, and 
in good case (they and their wives) to harbour 
much cruelty in their dispositions.’ Hazlitt 
was neither jolly nor rosy himself, and he had 
4 not unnatural hankering after such prepos- 
sessing traits. We are close to the modern 
butcher by this. What with public slaughter- 
houses and imported frozen meat, our pur- 
veyor may be acquitted without hesitation 
on the charge of cruelty. But there is another 
unpleasing quality which still seems to cleave 


to him. If you look up the adverb ‘‘ butch- 
erly’ in a good dictionary, you will find 
the ground cleared, so to speak, by the non- 
committal phrase, ‘in the manner of a 


butcher.”’ k a little farther and you will 
see that this means ‘‘cruelly, brutally, 
grossly.’’ In the concrete case, cruelty and 


brutality being rejected, grossness remains. It 
is impossible not to feel that these jolly, rosy, 
fat men—for who ever saw a lean butcher ?— 
are unpleasantly like the fat and rosy sub- 
stance which they purvey. Their nature is 
subdued to what it works in, like the dyer’s 
hand. They may no doubt be most respect- 
able men; quite incapable of ‘‘ blowing into 
their lean ill-favoured meat, to puff it up 
and make it show fairer to the eye,’’ as is 
told of bold, bad butchers in days gone by; 
excellent husbands and fathers; sound in 
matters of Church and State. Yet in discuss- 
ing the finer points, we should feel more easy 
with our tailor, bootmaker or gardener. 

It will be remembered that the butcher’s 
trade was one of the subjects selected by the 
pertinacious Boswell for testing his Master’s 
knowledge. ‘‘ I enticed him into the subject,’’ 
he says, “ by connecting it with the various 
researches into the manners and customs of 
ancivilized nations, that have been made by 
our late navigators to the South Seas.’ John- 
son stooped at once to the lure. ‘‘ Different 
animals (said he) are killed differently. An 
ox is knocked down and a calf stunned.” 
(Which may serve to illustrate Charles Lamb’s 
phrase, ‘“‘ the blue-aproned contunder of the 
calf.’’) He spoke with a certain horror of 
butchering, but with characteristic candour 
added: ‘‘ Yet any of us would kill a cow, 
rather than not have beef.’’ We have it on 
his own authority that he minded his belly 
‘“very carefully and very studiously’; and 
that part of his nature which abhorred a 
vacuum of beef would no doubt have mastered 
that other part which had a horror of 
slaughter. But in the modern variety of 
foods, there must now be many who would 
choose the other alternative. 

One glance into the dark backward and 
abysm of time, and we have done. In that 
prehistoric world, bless us! we may well say, 
how is our purveyor translated! As we fade 
away with him into that forest dim, we view no 
mere blue-aproned contunder, but a function- 
ary of the divine. For those were the days 


when all slaughtering was sacrifice, and no 
meat was obtainable except the leavings of 
the gods; so that in later times ordinary beef 
and mutton were commonly described as 
JANE GREEN. 


‘* meats offered to idols.’’ 
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FAMILY NAMES FROM OLD 
DOCUMENTS. 


(See clxxiii, 438 and references there given). 


Pu kre (Berks, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1373 (90). 
=a dweller by a _ church of St. 
Sepulchre ?) 

Purcuyn (Sussex, 1553-6), E.C.P. 1330 

61) 


Purryt (Oxford, 1341), Calendar of Patent 
Rolls, 1340-1343, p. 359. 
(=a maker of purfle, i.e., edging? Qr 
see PuRPYLL). 
PuRLEWENT (Somerset, 1736), Petty Bag, 
Brevia Regia 124 (2). 
Purneys (Survey of Kent, 1518-1529), 
E.C.P. 584 (8). 
(Suffolk, 1442-1457), E.C.P. 15 
(240). 
(Place-name from Purfleet in Essex ? 
See Copinger’s ‘Suffolk,’ s.v. Purpell. 
Weekly derives it from pure pel). 
PuRSGLOVE, Purstove, London Directory, 


Purtmorte. See Pormort. 

PuRVEAUNCE (Cambridge, 1501-2), E.C.P. 
250 (38). 

eg (no county, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 992 


Pycase (York, 1533-8), E.C.P. 796 (1). 
( = a maker of pickaxes ?) 
PYEFINCH. Add from Pyvyncue (Here- 
ford, 1538), E.C.P. 953 (24). 
(London, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1062 
6 


" (Diminutive of Picken ?) 
(Surrey, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1150 
10) 


{110). 
Pyawyn (Somerset, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1199 
(59). 
(Old English = girl’s friend ?) 
( Pyxerrate (Somerset, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1102 
42). 
(Hants, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 553 


(Short for place-name Appledram ?) 
Py xk (Dorset, 1436), Chancery Inquisitions 
post mortem, 13 Henry VI, v. 37). 
(Old English Piloc, implied in Pilking- 
ton ?) 
(Gloucester, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1373 


Pyment (Devon, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1047 
(68). 
Praoxp (York, 1529-1532), E.C.P. 662 


(Barber gives a French name Pimont). 


Pyncent (Devon, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1049 
58 


(Cf. Burton Pynsent, in Somerset; also 
French Pinson). 
Pyne (Bucks, 1533-8), E.C.P. 665 (14). 
(Searle’s ‘Onomasticon’ gives Pinca), 
Pyryett (Cambridge, 1504-1515), E.C.P, 
1511 (26). 
Pyser = Poyser. Does this account for the 
Jewish name Pizer? 
PyssueE (Lincoln, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1152 (49), 
Pyrrarp. See Prrrar. 
Pyvyncue. See PYEFINcH, 
(Warwick, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1160 


Quance, London Directory, 1934. 
QUARME (no county, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
1264 (9). 
(Cf. Quarum in Winsford, Co. Somerset). 
QuykeERELL (Lincoln, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1150 
12 


(Cf. Old English Cwicheard), 
Razson (Stafford), Star Chamber Proceed- 
ings, James I, 311 (17). 
( = Radbourne ?) 
Rarran (Aberdeen, 1863), ‘ Who’s Who,’ 
1931. 
Rarron (London, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1303 (24), 
(Diminutives of Ralph?) 

Racon (Norfolk, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 564 
(7). 
Ratu (Dorset, 1533-8), E.C.P. 862 (22). 

( = Rawle?) 
Raset (Kent, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1188 (60), 

Razzatu, Acton Directory, 1937. 

Rasour (Norfolk, 1504-1515), E.C.P. 350 
23 


). 
( = barber ?) 
Ravatpe (Lancaster, 1533-8), E.C.P. 761 
(61). 


( = Norse Roegnvald ?) 
Rawsankes (Cumberland, 1533-8), E.C.P. 
880 (20). 
Rayman (London, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1468 
88 


( = Raymond or Ray’s man?) 
Resow (Essex, 1693-1816), Morant’s Essex. 
Repeatr (Cornwall, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 564 
(Place-name from Redgate in St. Cleer’s). 
Repoxe (Somerset, 1533-8), E.C.P. 714 (5). 
( = Reddick ? 
Reeves (Sussex), Star Chamber Proceed- 
ings, James I, 303 (27). 
Reyut (Yorks, 1504-1515), B.C.P. 353 (24). 
(Notts, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1058 
(28). 
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Rent (Norfolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 991 (16). 
(Short for Renton, or nickname of a 
bailiff?) 
1529-1532), 


Reste (London, E.C.P. 670 
(67). 


Restewe (Kent, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1057 


(Barber quotes a French name Resteau). 
Revert (Suffolk, 1529-1532), E.C.P. 668 
(23). 
( = Rivett, also a Suffolk name?) 
(Devon, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1216 


(Place-name from French ruelle or from 
Rothwell, Co, Northants ?) 
Rewrrum (Gloucester, 1533-8), E.C.P. 739 
(17). 

Reyii. See REELEs. 

Rreten, London Directory, 1922. 

(= Ruglen, short for Rutherglen in 
Scotland ?) 

RispripGer (London, 1928), personal know- 
e, 
(Place-name 

Suffolk ?) 

Rossouns, London Directory, 1932. 

Rosseant (Essex, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1067 


(53). 
Rossent (Essex), Star Chamber Proceed- 
ings, James I, 298 (21). 
(Cf. Propchaunt ?) 
Ropy (London, 1388-1460), E.C.P. 6 (200). 
(Place-name = cross-meadow, like the 
Roodee at Chester ?) 
an (Norfolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P.. 1055 
Rossicer, London Directory, 1920. 
( = German Rosegger, probably a place- 
name ?) 
Rovrr (Devon, 1515-8), E.C.P. 220 (50). 
Barber gives an Old English personal 
name, Rup). 


P) 
— (Berks, 1391-1453), E.C.P. 7 


from  Risbridge, Co. 


ee (London, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1061 


{ (Leicester, 1606), ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Rustat ‘ (Herts, cir, 1643), Herts County 
Records, vol. i. 
on (Oxford, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1056 


(Can this be Irish at such a date?) 
(Kent, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 979 


Rvcons (London, 1515-8), E.C.P. 440 (52). 
(Lincoln, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1055 


a (Oxford, 1504-1515), E.C.P. 352 


(From Ryton ?) 

Sacry (Devon, 1388), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions, Miscellaneous, 257. 

Sapok (Yorks, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1385 (3). 

(Diminutive of Sadd ?) 

Satace (Chester, undated), B.C.P. 1513 (2). 
— (no county, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1120 

Satwey (Worcester, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 

1254 (52), 
Satioye (Somerset, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1188 
(6). 
(Local = salt-way ?) 

Saye (Essex, 1547), E.C..P. 1161 (2). 

SaMELoK (Dorset, 1357), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions fort mortem, Edward III, 138 (69). 

(Diminutive of Samuel ?) 

Sampey, Customs Establishment, 1895. 
an (Middlesex, 1529-1532), E.C.P. 678 
Save (Kent, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 467 (461). 

Sayve (Norfolk, 1404-1424), E.C.P. 5 (19). 

Sawrtett, London Directory, 1925. 

(=Sawhill, a place-name from Salkeld 
in Cumberland ?) 

Sawyne (Essex, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1211 


(27). 
Saxy (London, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1467 (8). 
(Place-name=Saxon’s island ?) 
Sayve. See Save, 
Scatett (Cambridge, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 96 


(22). 
( = Scarlett ?) 
Scampeyne (Cambridge, 1443), Chancery, 
\ Criminal Inquisitions 311 (15). 
j Scampyon (London, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1362 
6 


). 
Scuopam (Oxford, 1533-8), E.C.P. 800 (21). 
Scopare (Sussex, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1266 
(11) 


Scopy (Somerset, 1375), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions, Miscellaneous, 204 (22), 
Scorye (Wilts, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1428 (7). 
( = Scurry ?) 
Scoryn (Somerset, 1335-8), P.R.O. Court 
Roll 200 (564), m. 8, 15th entry. 
Scoyte (Norfolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 970 


). 
(=Scovell or Scull ?) 


s (same person, Here- E.C.P. 566 
Scnyvyn | and Kent,} 574 
1518-1529. (20). 


J. B. Wattis CHapman. 
(To be continued). 
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APTAIN MARRYAT THE MAN.—There 
is in Forster’s ‘ Life of Charles Dickens ’ 
a hitherto unidentified characterisation of 
Captain Marryat which, because of Florence 
Marryat‘s resolute suppression of information 
concerning the private life and character of 
her father, is of considerable biographical 
value. 

Dickens, writing to Forster from Lausanne 
in 1846, stated that he had heard anecdotes 
concerning a person whom Forster describes 
as 

ar an excellent friend of ours, formerly 
resident at Lausanne, . . . Our friend was a 
distinguished writer, and a man of many 
sterling fine qualities, but with a habit of 
occasional free indulgence in coarseness of 
speech, which, although his earlier life had 
made it as easy to acquire as difficult to drop, 
did always less than justice to a very manly, 
honest, and really gentle nature. He had as 
much genuinely admirable stuff in him as any 
favourite hero of Smollett or Fielding, and I 
never knew anyone who reminded me of those 
characters so much. (‘ Life of Charles Dickens’ 
(Gadshill Edition), i, p. 475). 

Forster then quotes directly from Dickens’s 
letter an amusing story concerning the con- 
duct of his friend at a dinner in Lausanne. 
An English baronet being present with his 
two sons, young men of eighteen or twenty, 
whom he was attempting to rear in a state 
of idea] innocence, 
gli our ogre friend as if posssessed 
by a devil, launched out into such frightful 
and appalling impropriety that years of edu- 
cation in Newgate would have been as nothing 
compared with their experience of that one 
afternoon, After turning paler and paler, and 
more and more stoney, the baronet, with a 
half-suppressed cry, rose and fled. But the 
sons,—intent on the ogre—remained instead of 
following. Isn’t it a good story? I can 
sKE our friend and his pupils now. . . . Poor 
fellow! He seems to have a hard time of it in 
his home. and to have been himself, in 
all good-natured, easy-going ways, just what 
we know him now. (Ibid., pp. 475-476). 

The evidence for identifying Marryat as 
the friend follows. Obviously, from the 
nineteenth-century point of view, Marryat 
could qualify as a ‘‘ distinguished writer,”’ 
and he had lived for some time in Lausanne 
in 1836. (Florence Marryat, ‘ The Life and 
Letters of Captain Marryat,’ i., p. 242). 
Again, despite Victorian reticence on the sub- 
ject, Marryat is known to have been free of 
speech. Henry Schoolcraft, who met Marryat 
during the latter’s American tour of 1837-1838, 
said of him: ‘‘ His words and manners were 
anything but those of a quiet, modest, English 
gentleman ’’ (‘ Personal Memoirs,’ p. 564) 


and the comment is typical of much American 
opinion on Marryat.! Hence Forster’s men- 
tion of an earlier mode of life during which 
a habit of coarse speech was contracted, 
undoubtedly refers to Marryat’s early years 
in the Royal Navy. Finally, Forster prints 
in a footnote a remark by one of the afore- 
said baronet’s sons concerning ‘‘ the gallant 
captain.’’ The epithet clinches the identi- 
fication. In 1837 American newspapers had 
dubbed Marryat ‘‘ the gallant captain,” and 
the name stuck. 

There remains Dickens’s comment on the 
anecdote, printed, with regrettable omis- 
sions as indicated above, by Forster. Since 
the original letter is not in any of the well- 
known Dickens collections, Forster’s omis- 
sions are not likely to be restored, and the 
problem of interpreting the phrase, ‘‘ a hard 
time of it in his home,’’ confronts us. It 
may refer to Marryat’s failing health (he 
died two years later) or to financial diffi- 
culties which increased towards the end of his 
life. More likely, however, it is an allusion 
to the marital discord implicit in a letter 
from Marryat to his wife published by Mr. 
Michael Sadleir, in the Yale Review, July, 
1924 (xiii., pp. 780, 781). In the absence of 
any other evidence, Dickens’s remark may be 
taken as confirming the existence of such 


marital discord. Anno. L. 

University of Michigan. 

ASHINGTON IN PHILADELPHIA: A 

UNIQUE DIRECTORY.—Philadelphia 

was the capital of the United States for ten 

years (1790-1800) after New York’s brief be- 

ginning. We have, at the Ridgway Library 

and Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
copies of : 

The Prospect of Philadelphia and check. on 
the next directory... By Edmund Hogan. 
Philadelphia: Printed by Francis and Robert 
Bailey at Yorick’s Head, No. 116 High-street. 
MDCCXCV. 

This directory is arranged by streets: 


High or Market-street. 
No. Name. Occupation. 
144 Rev. Henry Helmuth, Minister of the 
, German Lutheran Con. 


Crofs Fifth-street 


180 Henry Sheaff, 
Wine Merchant 
(Garden in this space. A.J.E.] 
199 George Washington 
President of the U. States. 


1 Of. A. L. Bader, ‘The Gallant Captain and 
Brother Jonathan.’ Colophon. New Series, 1, 
No. 1, pp. 114-129 passim. 
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The directory was described in 1906, in the 
notes to ‘A Vanished Capital.’ 


A, J. Epmunps. 


[ADIES SMOKING CIGARS (See elxviii. 
264).—At the reference I told a quite 
incredible story of seeing an obvious gentle- 
woman, aged about seventy, enjoying a huge 
black cigar in a first-class railway carriage. 
On p. 279 of ‘ Men, Women, and Things,’ by 
the Duke of Portland (Faber, 1937), I am now 
reading how surprised he was in 1894 to find 
that the more elderly ladies of the Viennese 
court smoked huge black cigars, too strong for 
him, in their drawing-rooms after dinner, 
while the younger ones smoked cigarettes: 
which corroborates my tale most happily. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


WARDS A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
EPITAPH (see clxxiii. 349, 367).—Con- 
tinuing Mr. J. L. Werr’s list :— 

47, A. S. Macmillan, ‘ Somerset Epitaphs,’ two 
yols., 1924-6; Folk Press. 

These contain 1,750 epitaphs, out of a col- 
lection of 7,000, classified and indexed. The 
Introduction mentions the following other 
works 


48. E. R. Suffling, 


‘Epitaphia,’ 1909. 
49.G. Sweetman, ow 


incanton Memorials,’ 


896. 

50. “Dr. Johnson’s Collection,” Lackington, 
Allen and Co., 1806, ; 
§l.‘Churchyard Gleanings,’ revised and 
enlarged edn. by “Old Mortality Jun.” (See 
No. 4 in Mr. Wetr’s list). 
§2.Wm. Lewis, ‘The Church Rambler,’ 2 
vols, Bath? 1876. 
53. Rev. W. Hardman, in Somerset Archaeo- 
logical Society’s Proceedings, 1885. Thirty-two 
epitaphs. 

Several MS. collections, and topographical 
works containing a small number of epitaphs, 


gga particularised in Mr. Macmillan’s 
OK, 


4. W. TI. Beable, ‘Graveyard Humour and 
Rulogy,’ 1925. 

Mr. Werr’s No. 22, ‘ Chronicles of the 
Tombs,’ was first published in 1857. 


W. W. 
“(OLD SLAW”: ‘ COLESLAW.”—On 


the menus of American restaurants the 
word “‘cold slaw’? appears as a name for 
chopped cabbage salad.. This is a folk ety- 
mology for coleslaw, the proper term. The 
latter word is most likely a direct borrowing 


fom the Dutch kool slaa, “ cabbage salad.” 
word cole uncompounded is found in old- 


fashioned books on husbandry ; this word, to- 
gether with Old Norse kal, Dutch kool, and 
German Kohl, is from Latin caulis, ‘‘ a stem; 
cabbage.’’ The fact that the salad is served 
cold as against boiled and fried cabbage has 
no doubt given rise to the popular confusion. 


University of N. Carolina. 


HE CATALOGUE OF ARNE LAURIN’S 
LIBRARY.—It is always a pleasure to 
see a work well done. And Arne Laurin’s 
special library of works on Journalism and 
Newspapers is certainly very well done. As 
in the previous years the collector and owner 
of this library has published a new volume 
of its Catalogue. (For previous notices of it 
see clxii, 98; clxiv. 41; clxvi. 20; clxviii. 24; 
clxx, 20; clxxii. 28). The seventh volume, 
issued at the end of last year (Prague, 1937, 
76 pp., 888 copies) contains the supplements 
to the first two volumes (Sign. S: The Rights 
of the Press, the Freedom of the Press and 
the Censorship; and Sign. C: A Historical 
Survey of the Periodic Press). It comprises 
some four hundred works, and brings also ten 
facsimiles from rare or curious publications. 
The Catalogues of Arne Laurin’s library are 
the work of a serious bibliographer, J. G. 
Gurian. They will be invaluable to all 
students who are specially interested in the 
history of the periodic press and are a unique 
source of bibliographical informations on the 
given subject. 


Ortro F. Basler. 
Olomouc, Czechslovakia. 


TRIBUTE TO MONTROSE.—It may be 
of interest to recall the following tribute 
to Montrose, by Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, the 
‘** Bloody Advocate.’’ It occurs in the long- 
forgotten poem, ‘ Coelia’s Country-house and 
Closet ’—Mackenzie’s ‘ Works,’ vol. i., 1716. 
Montrose his Country’s Glory, and its Shame, 
Caesar in all Things equall’d but in Fame. 
His i though not his Country, was as 
rea 
As his, and fell yet by a Nobler Fate: 
Montrose did fall His Country to redress, 
But Caesar fell by them he did oppress. 
Duty on Valour stamps a just Renown; 
’Tis nobler to support than wear a Crown. 


J. L. Werr. 
IRST MENTION OF “ PORTER.’’—The 
first date given for porter (a drink) in 
the Oxford Dictionary is 1727, but at 1 S. 
x. (1854) 123, it is quoted from Nicholas 
Amhurst or Amherst’s Terre Filius, 22 May, 
1721, 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers Queries. 


HARLOTTE BRONTE AND MAN- 
CHESTER.—Dr. Paul Heger, of Brus- 
sels, presented four important letters from 
Charlotte Bronté to M. Constantine Heger, 
her master at the Pensionnat Heger, to the 
British Museum in 1913. These were printed 
in The Times of 29 July, 1913, with transla- 
tions by Mr, M. H. Spielmann. 

In one of the letters, dated 24 July, 1844, 
Charlotte wrote : 

I have just been offered a situation as first 
governess in a large school in Manchester with 
a salary of £100 per annum but I cannot 
accept it for in accepting it I should have to 
leave my Father and that I cannot do. 

Can anyone say what this school was? At 
that date there cannot have been many schools 
in Manchester which could afford to pay £100 
for a mistress as things then were. 


T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


‘T)ANGEROUS SPORTSMEN.’—What_ is 
known about the fons et origo of an 8vo. 
a: pp. 31, entitled: ‘ Dangerous 
portsmen, or, a chapter from the chronicles 
of North Northumberland’? It is dated 
April, 1861, but bears no place of imprint, 
and the author is content to sign himself 
Veritas.” The pamphlet is concerned with 
the death of ‘“‘Mr. David Hope, tile manu- 
facturer of Broomhill,’? who was accidentally 
shot ‘‘ while pursuing the sports of the field ”’ 
early in October, 1859, by ‘‘ Mr. Henry Pur- 
vis, tallow chandler and wine merchant of 
Alnwick.’’ The following season Mr. Purvis 
again took out a ‘‘ Game Certificate,’”’ and in 
the Autumn ‘‘all but ‘bagged’ another 
man ’’; later—in November, 1860—he ‘“‘ had 
the misfortune to shoot another man !—shot 
him in the neck and head.’’ These accidents 
were duly reported in the Northern Daily 
Ezpress, but in such a way that Mr. Purvis 
seems to have regarded himself as libelled, and 
legal action was threatened. Is it known if 
a legal action took place? and—if so—with 
what result? It would also be of interest to 
know the name of the author of the pamphlet ; 
and also where it was printed. 
Hucu 8. GLapsTone. 
ISS CAROLINE SHIRLEY, c. 1837. — 
Who was Miss Caroline Shirley, circa 
1837, who appears to have been related to 
Lord Ferrars, and who married—? at Gretna 
Green—an Italian duke? Was she the 


daughter of the 6th Earl, who is mentioned 
in the Farington Diary, under date 7 June, 


1804? F, J. Buruer. 
Cambridge. 


HE ASHBURY CENSER. — Information 
wanted as to the whereabouts of the top 
(Qins, high) of a  fifteenth-century Gothic 
censer, engraved with words Gloria tibi 
Domine, belonging to the parish church of 
Ashbury, Berks. This, together with a pair 
of Limoges enamel candlesticks, is known to 
have been there in 1794, and it was exhibited 
by Mr. M. H. Bloxham at a meeting of the 

Society of Antiquaries in 1871. 

8. G. 


UDCLIFFE, OF SUDCLIFFE HALL.— 
An inscription on the reverse of an 
engraving of Nelson states that he often 
stayed at Sudcliffe Hall, with ‘‘ Lord Sud- 
cliffe.’” No peer, baronet or knight of this 
‘surname, a variation of Sutcliffe, etc., is 
recorded in Peerages, etc., extant, or extinct, 
and Nelson biographies are as silent. 

The surname Sutcliffe is met with in York- 
shire, and in the adjacent county, e.g., at 
Todmorden, Lancs. 

Information as to Sudcliffe Hall, and its 
owner, stated to be Nelson’s friend, will be 
welcome, 

Henry Curtis. 


ENDON. — Master of Wellingborough 

School, who in 1660 transferred his son 
William from Clare College, Cambridge, to 
Emmanuel College. This William was 
Rector of Draughton, Northants, 1665-70; 
Vicar of Weekley, 1670-5; Rector of Scald- 
well, 1675-1722, where he is buried. I should 
be glad of any information of the ancestors 
of this Master of Wellingborough. Is there 
any evidence to show that he was Thomas 
Clendon, who was admitted to Emmanuel 
1620; took his M.A., 1627; incorporated at 
Oxford, 1627; sequestered to All Hallows, 
Barking, 1643, and was Rector of Radwinter, 
Essex, 1667-77, where he died? 


ARTHUR CLENDON. 


LOYD: HARRISON: WAGENER. — In 

1708, Elizabeth Floyd, a widow, sister of 

William Harrison, married at the Chapel 

Royal, St. James’s Palace, Henry Wagener. 
Can any correspondent supply the name 4 

place of residence of her first husband, and 

the occupations or professions of both her hus- 

bands? 

J. 
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CANONS, INCLUDING DIGNI- 
‘ARIES.—The official tourists’ guide-book 
to Malta and Gozo states that the old Cathe- 
dral Church of Malta (commenced 1697, con- 
secrated 1702) is ‘‘ served by a Chapter com- 
posed of twenty-five mitred Canons, five of 
whom are Dignitaries.’’ The book was pub- 
lished some little time before (on some date 
in 1937 which, with the circumstances, I 
omitted to note) the Bishop of Malta ceased 
to be designated ‘‘ the Archbishop-Bishop.”’ 
Is there any other cathedral chapter the 
whole of whose members, lower in rank than 
bishops and abbots, are mitred? What, for 
instance, of the Canons of St. Peter’s, of 
whom Cardinal Hinsley of Westminster was 
one? And what five offices in Malta Cathe- 
dral make the holders of them dignitaries ? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


GIR MARMADUKE MONCKTON, — In 

‘ Lincolnshire Pedigrees,’ edited by Sir A. 
Maddison, published by the Harleian Soci- 
ety, under ‘ Booth of Killingholme,’ it is 
stated that George Booth of Killingholme 
who was baptized in 1582, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Marmaduke Monckton of 
Cavill, Yorkshire (who proved her husband’s 
will 9 June, 1618). Although this daughter 
is not mentioned in the Monckton pedigree 
in the Visitation of Yorkshire, I take it that 
that information is correct. Can any reader 
tell me the date of birth of this Elizabeth 
Monckton? There is only one Sir Marmaduke 
Monckton of Cavill at this period who could 
be father of Elizabeth. Viscount Galway is 
head of this family. 


P. W. Montacve-Smitu. 


RS. FITZGEORGE.—Where can I find 
particulars of the family to which Miss 
Sarah Louisa Fairbrother belonged. This 
lady married (morganatically) H.R.H. 
George, 2nd Duke of Cambridge, and was 
known as Mrs, Fitageorge. She died in 1890. 


P. W. 


[)0G-WATCH.”—I should be grateful if 

some of your contributors would suggest 
an explanation of the nautical term ‘“‘ dog- 
watch,’ the name by which the two short 
watches between 4 p.m. and 8 p.m. are popu- 
larly known. The ‘N.E.D.’ supplies a defi- 
nition and invites comparison with the analo- 
gous “‘ dog-sleep.”” Other standard works of 
reference are similarly reticent. 


Replies. 


STAR SLIME. 


(clxxiv. 7.) 


REE contributions to ‘N. and Q.’, 

1 S. ix., on the subject of Tremella 
Nostoc, were reprinted in ‘ Choice Notes,’ 
pp. 272-275. Another explanation of 
this curious substance has not yet been 
mentioned. It was believed to be the 
residuum of a defunct creature of the fairy 
species; and in all the instances that have 
come to my knowledge, the fairy creature had 
met its death at the hands of a human being. 
If I may quote from my ‘ Manx Scrapbook,’ 
p. 53: 

Pharick y Kellya, of the Lower Kellya, in 
Dalby Lag, was cutting turf here one summer 
evening about a hundred years ago, and he saw 
a little Tarroo-ushtey (Water-bull) to rise out 
by the chibber (well), and as he was watching 
it, it grew bigger and bigger, and began to 
come towards him. He thought this was about 
enough, so he went up to it and laid on to it 
for a long time with his faayl (iron spade), 
till it was nothing at all but a soft jelly, like 
frog-spawn. Or so I have been told near the 
scene of his adventure, and the telling rings 
true; for these watery creatures dissolve at the 
touch of iron or steel. When the Highlander 
caught the Vaugh or Kelpie, and would soothe 
her restlessness with his homely weapons, 
“Och, och!’ she cried, “ pierce me with the 
crooked cobbler’s-awl, but keep that small 
sharp needle out of me.” But he pricked her 
with the tailor’s needle, and his friends came 
out with lanterns, and between the light and 
the steel she collapsed to a lump of jelly at his 
feet. (Folk-lore Journal, vi, 224, and ‘ Tales of 
the West Highlands,’ ii, 204). 


The latter authority explains that the jelly 
which was all that remained of the deliques- 
cent Kelpie was probably the nostoc or 
“* fallen-star.’’ So, too, in Crofton Crokers’s 
legend of a mermaid who lived in a lough, and 
near to a well, in Co, Clare. When an 
enraged butler caught her in the act of steal- 
ing his wine, he threw her into a cauldron 
of boiling water, whereupon she escaped and 
“vanished . . . leaving only a mass of jelly 
behind.” Further instances might be quoted 
of the origin of nostoc, all of them tending 
to explode the stellar theory. 


W. W. Gri. 
‘*(\)PPOSITE NUMBER ”’ (clxxiv. 47). — 


The Times on Jan. 20 writes, of Mr. 
de Valera’s visit to London, that ‘‘ the Irish 
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Government are leaving their official experts 
to confer with their British ‘ opposite num- 
bers,’ ’? meaning one who does similar work 
to the person named, but in another organ- 
isation. I suggest with diffidence a possible 
origin of the phrase. Mounted troops are 
sometimes drilled in two ‘‘ rides,’’ each ride 
numbered off the whole way, say, from 1 to 9; 
in many movements these two rides conform 
to each other, and No. 4 (for example) in 
the first ride will find himself paired off with 
No. 4 in the second ride. These are spoken 
of as ‘‘ opposite numbers,”’ although J cannot 
remember if they are described so officially 
in the drill-book, C. A. Knapp, 


Captain. 


Bournemouth. 


I can testify from knowledge that Staff 
Officers at the War Office used this expression 
throughout the General War of 1914-18. A loose 
application of it may be considered objection- 
able. For instance, while the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain would call the Prime 
Minister of Canada his opposite number, it 
would not seem proper that he should do so 
in the case of the Prime Minister of a foreign 
country. Neat definition is not easy. 
‘* Counterpart in a duplicated organisation ”’ 
seems almost adequate. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


Why not ‘‘corresponding person,’’ or 
“equivalent person’’? These may need 
explanation at the start, but ‘‘ opposite 
number ’’ had no meaning until it became 
known by use. 

A. 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


ERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF POE’S 
‘RAVEN ’ (clxxiv. 9).—It is curious 
that Dr. Banter has not yet seen a little 
volume called ‘ The Raven by Edgar Allan 
Poe with Literary and Historical Commen- 
tary,’ by John H. Ingram, London, George 
Redway, 1885. Therein will be found re- 
prints of two German versions and reference 
to another unknown to him, by Carl Theo- 
dore Eben, Betty Jacobson, and Spielhagen, 
as well as a reference to a publication of 
Strodtmann’s version as early as 1862. 
French, Hungarian and Latin translations are 
also referred to. The number of such trans- 
lations must be legion. During the many 
years I have been collecting notes on Poe, I 
have unfortunately paid little attention to 
translations, which are almost always later 
than 1850. But I notice a good many Spanish 


versions (chiefly from Spanish America) listed 
in the work ‘ Poe in Hispanic Literature,’ by 
gem Dr. John E. Englekirk, New York, 
1934. 
Tuomas OLLIvE Mapsort, 
Associate Professor of English. 
Hunter College of the City of New York. 


EORG RODOLF WECKHERLIN 
(clxxii. 333).—In addition to the authori- 
ties referred to in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ there is a 
book on Weckherlin by A. Schaffer (Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1918), Weckherlin’s daughter- 
in-law was a daughter of Sir William Huges- 
sen, not of William Weston Hugessen. It 
may be conjectured that she left no issue by 
either of her husbands, as the tablet to her 
memory in Linstead Church is stated to have 
been erected by her niece and executrix, Anne 
Oughton (Archeologia Cantiana, xxiii. 127), 
According to Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1987, 
there is still a Delaune at Sharsted, but he 
seems to be descended not from Gideon 
Delaune but from some other member of the 
family. The will of a Francis Raworth, 
senior, of Dover, was proved in the P.C.C. 
in 1657 (Ruthen 425); he may have been 
Weckherlin’s father-in-law. Another member 
of the Dover family, Robert Raworth, was a 
barrister of Gray’s Inn, and is mentioned in 
‘ Northamptonshire Families’ (ed. Oswald 
Barron, 1906), 75, and Peps’ Diary (ed. 
Wheatley) iii, 185. 
R. R. A. Waker. 


ERFORMING MONKEYS AND BEARS 
(clxxili. 461).—Performing monkeys are 
still occasionally seen in America with organ- 
grinders. I saw one in Evanston, Illinois, 
this summer, and my wife has seen one in 
New York within a month. They have heen 
common here for years. Bears are less often 
seen, for I think they are forbidden in cities, 
but I recall the visit of three (I think) about 
thirty or thirty-five years ago, at Bernards- 
ville, New Jersey, and my father mentions 
them in his boyhood — sixty years ago. 


T. O. M. 


EARLY NAMES FOR 

DISEASE (clxxiv. 47).—‘‘ 
tress is ill a-bed,” said the page. ‘* What 
complaint has she?’ asked the Captain. The 
boy said ‘‘ The rheumatism!’ Rheuma- 
tism! that’s a sad complaint,’’ continues 
the good-natured Captain.—Thus Thackeray, 
in the sixth chapter of Book I of ‘ Esmond, 
the date of the scene being about ten years 
before the end of the seventeenth centery- 
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Thackeray’s history was by no means infal- 
lible, but our dictionaries prove that ‘‘ rheu- 
matism,’’ whatever its precise pathological 
meaning, was an English word before 1701. 
“Peypariopos,” yheumatismus,”’ and 
“rhumatisme ’’ were already known. The 
medical knowledge of the disease is, I sup- 
pose, a different matter. The word ‘ rheu- 
matick”’ is as old as Shakespeare. 


Epwarp BEeEnsty. 


LACE-NAMES: DERIVATIONS 
WANTED: SULLONIACUM (clxxiii. 
320, 428, 464; clxxiv. 33).—When a glance at 
the map (on Lower Watling Street) discovers 
for us the positions of such R. Br. place-names 
as Calleva Atrebatum (Artois), Venta Bel- 
garum (Winchester), market-centre of the Bel- 
gae (well to the south in Vespasian’s or Agri- 
coli’s Britain), might it not be clearer to start 
with, not a mere Saxon stream-name, but look 
around once more for a probable Gallic origin, 
like that of those other Celtic centres: for 
example, in the Diocese of Limoges, not far 
from Orleans, former Solognac—to-day, Solig- 
nac, Which has no connection with the doubt- 
ful O.E. Sulh: plough. Moreover, in the 
fifth century, Solognac seems to have been 

Solemniacis, 

Sr.C. B. 


“QPOOF ” (clxxiv. 47).—This is an excel- 

lent card game for five or six people. 
When a player cannot play a card, he says 
“Spoof !’? and loses a point. In our family 
the game is played with two packs of cards, 
two jokers, and three ‘‘refusals’’ (to play 
a card when it is possible to do so). It 
thereby gains considerably in the exercise of 
skill and subtlety. 

GERALDINE MOZLEY. 


ICTURE-POSTCARDS AS DOCU- 
MENTS (clxxiii. 462; clxxiv. 51).—For 
the last forty years, more or less, I have been 
wandering about Europe on my own feet, 
often in rather remote parts. I have a collec- 
tion of nearly twelve thousand picture-post- 
cards, carefully indexed, of places I Son 
actually seen, and on most of them I have 
pencilled the date on which I first visited that 
spot. They are bound up in 115 volumes, and 
ould be acquired by some museum after my 

death, I think! 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


There is a postcard collection at Harvard 
College, I believe. The American Anti- 
quarian Society has a collection of American 
views, specialising in edifices now destroyed. 


I think the New York Historical Society 
keeps all it can get. While the copyright laws 
of most countries probably require the deposit 
of such things, in many cases one supposes 
no great care is taken to obtain or preserve 
a on the principle of de minimis nil curat 
ex ! 


0. 


AINT HEART AND FAIR LADY 
(clxxiv. 46).—Lyly varies slightly, but 
‘ Euphues ’ is ten years earlier than Lodge’s 
‘Rosalynde.” On p. 364 (Arber) we find 
“faint hart Philautus winneth neither 
Castell nor Lady.”’ 
HIBERNICUS. 


THE KRUGER TELEGRAM (clxxiv. 30).— 

Commenting upon the serious action of 
the German Emperor, The Times Berlin cor- 
respondent sent the following message, vide 
The Times of Jan. 4, 1896: 

The Imperial Gazette published the text of 
the Emperor’s telegram as follows:—“‘I ex- 
press to you my sincere congratulations that 
without appealing to the help of friendly 
Powers you and your people have succeeded in 
repelling with your own forces the armed bands 
which had broken into your country and in 
maintaining the independence of your country 
against foreign aggression.” 

I am unable to say whether the text was 
sent in the German language or not. 


Perer GRIFFITHS. 


OLLOPE MISQUOTING VIRGIL 

(clxxiii, 79). — Your correspondent, 
W. H. J., does Mr. Sadleir less than justice 
when he writes, ‘ Mr. Sadleir gives 1874” (as 
the date of publication of ‘ Phineas Redux ’). 
In Mr, Sadleir’s bibliography of Trollope 
‘ Phineas Redux’ is entered under the year 
1874 because that is the date on the title- 
pages of the two volumes of the first edition ; 
but it is quite clearly stated that the work 
was published in December, 1873, and, 
further, that it appeared in serial form in 
the Graphic from the middle of 1873 onwards. 


R. H. New. 


ATURDAY ABSTINENCE (clxxiii. 406, 
446).—Had St. Augustine any in this 
matter? See e.g., Ep. xxxvi. 


Lose MINISTERIES (clxxii. 409; clxxiii. 14, 
125, 142, 176, 233; clxxiv. 52).—Inexplicably, 
at the last reference, I confused two Arch- 
bishops. Secker, of course, was born in 1693, 


when Sancroft died. 
Freperic Connett WHiTte. 
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QUERIES. 


The Library. 


The Oxford Companion to Classical Litera- 
ture. Compiled and edited by Sir Paul 
Harvey. (Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 7s, 6d. net). 


WE imagine this will take a place among 
the most useful of the Oxford produc- 
tions in the way of dictionaries. It combines 
the classical dictionary of antiquities with 
the dictionary of classical mythology and bio- 
graphy. Further, the institutional and poli- 
tical history of the Greek States and of 
Rome ; economic and social conditions; philo- 
sophy, religion, art; and geography in its 
association with history, are concisely, but 
so substantially set forth that, for many sub- 
jects, an acquaintance with what is given 
ere would form a quite adequate first frame- 
work, or plotting out of the ground, for sub- 
sequent actual study. Addressed to the gen- 
eral reader, the book notices points of contact 
between the classical and later literatures; 
and we were glad to observe that it includes 
the greater writers of the silver age, and also 
some of the most important Christian authors, 
These latter are chiefly Latin; we think more 
Greek ones, and at ahy rate St. John Chrysos- 
tom, might perhaps have been brought in. A 
special word of appreciation is due to the 
literary biographies; the article on Metre, 
and that on Texts and Studies. 

The only criticisms which our examination 
of the work suggests are not very serious. It 
should, we think, being designed for every- 
body, have included all the really well-known 
traditional stories, whether or not held to be 
well authenticated, and some of these have 
been omitted: e.g., the difficulty with which 
Demosthenes trained himself to speak and the 
means he took—shouting against. the noise 
of the waves, and putting pebbles in his 
mouth; as have also been omitted some facts, 
which, however briefly stated, would add 
something definite to a reader’s conception 
of a character, e.g., Tullia’s magnificent tomb, 
and the scene at the death of Cicero. Again, 
some of the historical biographies are 
divided, being given partly under the name 
of the character in its place in the alphabet, 
partly where he occurs in history. Thus, 
under ‘ Nero’ we have a curiously scrappy 
account of the Emperor, which even reports 
his last words without mentioning that he took 


his own life, and are referred to ‘ Rome § 10,’ 
where facts are given. This seems to us a 
somewhat faulty arrangement in a _ work 
where arrangement and space count for s0 
much, 

Excellent addenda are a Date Chart of 
Classical Literature; a table of Greek and 
Roman Weights and Measures; plans with 
descriptions of Greek and Roman House, 
Theatres and Temples, and a series of maps, 

We imagine this book will indeed become 
the ‘‘companion’’ of most readers and 
writers whose concern is with any branch of 
Western literature that has been touched by 
influences from the Latin and Greek classics, 


BooKSELLER’S CATALOGUE, 


Some pleasant XVII-century books figure 
in their Catalogue No. 545 which Messrs. 
BerNnaRD QuaRiITCH have recently sent us. Col- 
lectors know the book on Highways published 
in 1675 with the long, persuasive title setting 
forth that this work, ‘ Profit, Conveniency 
and Pleasure to the whole Nation,’ is “a 
short Rational Discourse , . . concerning the 
Highways of England: Their Badness,’’ and 
how, impossible as it would be by meth 
hitherto adopted, they yet may be substan- 
tially wb ”? so, that in the very depth of 
Winter there shall not be much Dirt, no Deep- 
Cart-rutts. or High-ridges . . . ” This 
offered for £45. Under ‘Ireland’ will be 
found an original subscriber’s copy of the 
mid-nineteenth-century edition, in five 4to 
volumes, of the ‘Annals of the Four 
Masters’ (£18 18s.). The genealogist may 
like to know that he can acquire for £28 that 
‘Histoire généalogique de la Maison d’Har- 
court,’ which was brought out in 4 vols. folio 
by Gilles André de la Roque at Paris in 1662. 
In the way of French provincial history 
there is a good example in the ‘ Histoire 
générale de Languedoc’ by two Benedictines 
of St. Maur (1730-1745: £31); another work 
here of that famous Congregation is the 2 
volumes (all yet published) of the ‘Rerum 
Gallicarum et Franciscarum Scriptores 
begun by Dom Martin Bouquet in 1738 and 
continued by various other scholars of St 
Maur up to 1904 (£40). The ‘‘ editio emen- 
datior et copiosior’’ of the Corpus. re 
torum Historiae Byzantinae, ‘ consilio 
G. Niebuhrii instituta ’’—48 out of 50 vols.— 
is also here priced £65 (Bonn, 1828-49), @ 
rare work worth noting, 
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